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HISPANO-MORESQUE STIRRUPS 

Among the many beautiful and rare objects acquired by the Director of 
the Museum during his recent visit to Mexico are two Hispano-Moresque 
stirrups. They are cross shaped, one of them being decorated with engraved 
designs, the other inlaid with silver. 

These stirrups usually measure from eighteen to twenty inches in height, 
including ring for suspension, and from twelve to fourteen inches in width. 
They are made of one piece of forged iron, the lower section being double, 
and held apart by a connecting bar, and are generally ornamented with 
pierced work, arabesque figures and varied designs representing flowers, scrolls, 
etc. They were used by Hernando Cortez and the officers who accompanied 
him during the Conquest of Mexico, and it is not impossible that these may 
date from that period. 

The Ambras collection possesses one of these rare stirrups which is said 
to be of the twelfth century, and to have belonged to the Emperor Maximilian I. 
M. Demmin thinks it is of the Romanic* period and was most likely taken 
over to America by the Spaniards who had captured it from the Moors. 

A pair in the writer's collection from Guatemala were obtained at the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893. They have a chiseled border, and the central 
panels on. each side are decorated with floral designs encircling rosettes of 
pierced work. The total height, including the ring of suspension, is eighteen 
and a half inches and the width thirteen inches. 

A pair of these stirrups in the collection of M. Eugene Boban, which were 
said to have belonged to the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian, were sold at auction 
in New York in 1887, and are thus described in the catalogue: 

"It is a well known fact that Cortez, born at Medellin in Estramadura in 
1485, reached the Antilles in 1504, and it is evident that skilled smiths must 
have been kept very busy in those new settlements, bases of operation for 
adventurers eager for gold and new conquests. It is therefore probably in 
the Antilles that the strange idea was first conceived of loading the horse with 
such stirrups, genuine arms of great usefulness in struggles body to body with 
enemies almost naked and deprived of means of defence. 

"Imagine one of those iron-clad cavaliers, penetrating violently into the 
ranks of the Mexicans, on foot and half clad ; it is evident that these stirrups, 
skilfully used, would wound and overthrow many enemies. But the following 
text faithfully translated from Francisco Lopez de Gomara's work, Historia 
de las Conquistas de Hernando Cortez, will tend to dispel all doubts on this 
subject: 

" 'In so critical a circumstance, Cortez remembered having heard that the 
Mexicans never abandoned the battlefield so long as the National banner was 
in sight; consequently he decided to penetrate their ranks to tear away this 
sacred object from the hands of the Mexican commander. Accompanied by 
Juan de Salamanca, Christobal de Olid, Avilla, Sandoval and Alvarado, who 
surrounded him, he rushed upon the enemy with such impetuosity that those 
he did not kill with his lance, he overthrew with his stitriips, called Mitral 
stirrups (de mitra), but which rather resembled a cross and were of great 

♦Romanesque (?) 
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MEXICAN STIRRUP 

Hispano-Moresque Style 

Seventeenth Century 
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weight and made of iron as it was still fashioned among us long ago.' During 
M. Boban's long sojourn in Mexico, he examined many mural and other paint- 
ings, representing ancient views of Mexico, also costumes of the period of 
the Conquest; these enabled him to reach the conclusion that the fashion of 
wearing these stirrups ceased at the beginning of the eighteenth century." 

Cornelius Stevenson 



ANDIRONS 

Two specimens of antique Florentine andirons are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The tall ones are of wrought iron. The base is a wide, 
semicircular band of iron, ornamented with incised geometrical designs, and 
bearing underneath open-work scrolls and rosettes. The incised ornamentation 




BRASS ANDIRONS 
Florentine 



is carried on up the standard, which terminates in a brass knob, presenting 
grotesque heads in relief. The small knob surm.ounting the standard is of 
brass also, with curious, mask-like faces. The low andirons are of brass, with 
egg-shaped knobs at each end. Open-work bands run across, the upper one 
like a railing. The feet are ornamented with floral designs in graceful patterns. 
The log supports are double bars of iron, and the general effect of the andirons 
suggests an ample fireplace for their use. 

The iron worker of all countries was called upon to make the very neces- 
sary andiron, but it was in France and Italy during the period of the 
Renaissance that he produced the most beautiful results. During the Middle 
Ages, the andiron was crude and very large, and usually finished either in 
crooks or in balls ; but later, as art became a passion, the artist turned his 



